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Coincidently with this increase in population came a great
increase in the opportunities for employment due to all those
changes which have been summed up as the Industrial Revolu-
tion. In England this multiplication of people came at an
appropriate time. It would be to go beyond the limits of this
sketch to discuss how far there was a causal connexion between
the increase in the number of persons seeking employment
and the growth of new openings for employment. But it
may be pointed out that, while the rise in the birth-rate may
perhaps be regarded as a response to changing conditions, the
same cannot be said with certainty of the fall in the death-rate.
The rise in the birth-rate was due more or less directly to changes
in the social and industrial structure; but the connexion between
these changes and the fall in the death-rate was remote. It may
be said indeed that in the last resort both industrial changes
and improvement in medical science were due to the rise and
progress of scientific investigation; but it can hardly be argued
from this that, so far as the increase of population was due to a
fall in the death-rate, it was a response to changing conditions.
It is worthy of note that from 1790 onwards the population of
Ireland increased for half a century even more quickly than
that of England, while the opportunities for employment did
not increase at all, It is therefore at least clear that it should
not be assumed that there is a natural and inevitable harmony,
population increasing as the need for more people grows.

It may be said in a general way that the story of the expan-
sion of the population of other western European countries ran
on much the same lines as that for Great Britain. It is not
possible to examine the story in detail in its early stages because
of the absence of registration data, to which reference has been
made. But from about the middle of the last century we have
full information concerning most western European countries.
We find that birth-rates ruled in the neighbourhood of 36 per
1,000 and that death-rates stood somewhere about 26 per 1,000.
Thus the rate of growth of the population of many countries
was about i per cent, per annum.
About the beginning of the last quarter of the nineteenth